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ABSTRACT ■ . " - 

Results of a review of j^roblems associated with 
divorce ijidicate that not only are v^r^>;Iarge numbers of children 
involved, bull divorce seems to be ass;6ci>tted wltll serious effects 
children andladults. A very substantial niuhber of children of 
divorced parents live in poverty and* nearly all experience 
substantial reductions in family income. One of the major causes of 
income reduction and poverty in female-headed families is the poor 
performance of fathers in providing financial support for their 
children. Estimates 6how that*^as little as 20 perc>»nt of the money 
needed by single-parent mothers to support their children is actually 
paid. Although recent efforts to strengthen child suppiqrt enforcement 
provisions at the federal and state level have produced good results, 
the .problem of poverty itnd low income a^nong these/* families has ha:rdly 
been affected » To address the problem of assuring adequaJte support of' 
children in single-parent families,' four, alternative policies (APDC, 
guaranteed annual income, child support enforcement, and child 
support tax) are assessed with regard tp seven criteria: equity, 
efficiency, stigma, preference sat isfaiJtion, family privacy, paternal 
responsibility, and effects on the post-«eparation family. Concluding 
remarks otfer social policy recommendations fbr the state of North . ^ 
Carolina. (RH) \ . ? 
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Introduction 



, !• The problenis'of single-parenl families are legion. In this paper, wo 
rov'i'ew soini* of the major problems with which 'single paronts and the'ii: childrfln 
a re';- forcer), to cop^, and then focus oh the issue'wejudyo to.Be most important; 
naiDPly;- insuring adequate fi nancjal ; support for 'chiTclren at the time ef and 
foV^'owing creation of the ^si ngle-parent Yami ly.l ' • . • ' 

, : V ■ • ■ ^ , ■ . • . ' ' - ' - . • . 

Wwo considerations condition our analyses.. First,, it is possible that 
some'.soci al critics ha.ve been unnecessari ly alarmist .about recerijt statist.ics . 
on t\imily di^sjoluti on. To be sure, d'ivorce Is a. tragedy, and its effects on 
all ^/imi ly .rftembers-.-i nclu(iir>g children who ^re usually innocent bystanders • 
with^A any' inf luence^over the course of events-^-are difficult at best *an(t 
deva^^ti-ng at worst. A*nd yet, we have known for some, time (Nye, 1957) that 
.two-p^feilt fami 1 ies. y^ith 'high confl.ict have negative effec-ts .on ch-ildren.. 
Fiirth'QT, ;ovpr-80% ofi dlvorqing individuals remarry and judge themselves to. be 
happiifjr. in thipi r second, than first marriage (Campbell, Converse, /4 Rogers", , 
V}'f6)*\ And although research Kas shown that most childreri experience ' -w^ 
dovHj)pment*l and behavioral problems at the time of divorce and separation, ' 
rf'Searth ,has also shown, that children tend to recover as the conflict and 
(li sorg'ani*i?3tion of separation and divorce begin to wane. In short, althou()h 
tho nfegatjve side of family dissolution and its' effects on -children art* , ^ 
ovideAtv divffrcf? is not without its benefits.. .Moreover, some indi viduals-- 
adult*s»arid children-Thave the self-righting capacity to recover from the . 
exppri('»nce af family dissolution.. Thus, although we wil.l argue th-at divorco 
and its attendant affects 1s an important social problem tbat s'bould be . 
«iddre^sed.by public policy, we wish to avoid the Cassand.rat-1 ike -tone that 

sometfmes accompanies^discussions of divorce.* ~ , . : 

■f ■ . * . ' . . ■ 

•' AisecoTid consideration that conditions oar analyf^,is is that there aro--. 
and sll'oul'^ be—clear limitations on what government cah -do to hetp. families in 
distr*esis. The« tradi tiu^al view, of government 1;am-ily policy might be caljed 
crists'^orientation (Dokecki ^ Moroney , . 1983; Steiner*. 19H1). Thus, governmont 
has traditionally come to the assistance of families in the ciise 'of pdverCy, 
vioVencp, and similar conditions that indicate a family |s inability to" 
fundtjon adequately. The perspective we adopt in this analyst's is that 
government intervention in family life is appropriate only when two conditions 
are met: a) ithe fami lyr itself and other forms of private, nongovernmental, 
assistance hftvf* been shown to be inadequate, and, h) there is. logical or \, 
empttical evi.dence that government 1nterv.en,tion can produce positive 
outcomes. . ' , ■ 

J throughout this analysis we. refer to single-parent familif^s as beinc) 
h(>.Kled by females. We acknowledge that'men also head single-parent Familios, 
but only about 1U%. of all single-parent families in thfvU.S. are haaded by 
iiijles (Gers.ick. ly/y)* Because of this, and because the econqmlc consequonceA 
ojf si nglf^-parenthood &re more severe for women than men,' we focus oM.r 
a||tent.i on on female-headed single-parent Tamil ies. ' ^ 
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.It is also Instructive to consider 'the timinPof proposed Interventions 
in what can be called the "marital cycle." From this perspective, marriaue, 
■ , 'JV^ d vorce are seen as components of a cycle of family formation and 

dissolution across the Jifecourse, rather than as isolated events. This is ' 
not to diminish the. importance of single paHner relationships; but rather to 
recognize that changes in family structure do occur, and can occur repeatedly 
or cyclically for a given indi vifjua.ir In constructing policies concerned with 
marriage and divorce, then, thQ» analyst needs to be sensitive to th? different 
kinds of supports or services that may be needed by family members at . 
different stages in the marital cycle. . • 

H^wni^^"^^^ Shows the^fi ye primary marital staqes: premarriage, marriage, ' 
divoP^tfi, remain age, and widowhood (postmarriage) . Liked under each are 
nxainples of policy opti-ons pf potential benefit to individuals at the various 
marital stages. >rWith regard to-divorce, one could take a..generally preventive 
a^)proath by change ing resouj^ces into programs in the premarital and marital 
, ^stages, l-or e<^mple, irf an attempt to prevent divorce, California currently 
requires couples under age 19 to participate In a program of premarital ' 
-counseling before a* marriage license can be issued. Covera^ge of marital 
counseling services by federal and .third-party health insurers would be an 
example of policy directed toward preventing divorce by attempting to ' 
strengthen marriages. « • ; ^ 

- ' ■ * . -■ . ■ . . ' ' 

We stated earlier our perspective that government intervention in 
families was justified only in the absencp of other sources of assistance and 
in the presence of evidence that intervention produces "desi red outclnes. 
Premarital ^arnJ marital counseling, however, have not convincingly bjen shown 
- ^0 either reduce divorce o/improve the quality of marriage in th^ population. 
Neither can. a strong case^ made for government *provi si on of these services 
since they are available from private-sector ^therapists, religious 
organizations,, and other sources. A'similar situation exists for most 
.preventive efforts aimed at behavioral or social cortditions, and for most of 
the po icy options listed in Figure 1 under the premarriage, marriage, and 
remarriage stages. ^ ' 

n.nKi^^.^r*'5^i' Initiatives* directed toward amelioration of specific 

problems faced by families are more Hkely to meet our conditions of 
appropriateness for government Invoilvement and to' be accessible to empirical 
eva uation. Further, as desirable is prevention may.be as an ideal , •political 
reality almost nvaritfbly dictates ^hat the crisis orientation model will- 
prevail in deve oping public policy. One such crisis is family dissolution. ' 
. ami we have decided to focus on one of the maj()r polijiv problems created by 
the divorce stage of the tnarital cycle; namely, chi Ifj^upport; . . 

• This choke was made on the basis of available etnpi Meal Evidence onl-ihe 
ex ent and severity of problems faced by 'divorcing InSvi dual s^thei ?T 
children. In addit on. cHild support poTides are currently In op^atf^)n 
enabling us to obtain data on their current effectiveness! and to male iSflbrmed.. 
.projections of their potential far Improvement. 'Wit^r these consiXat onfe in- 
{nind, then, we turn to an examination of the problems faced by di/ordn^ 
adults and their children. J .^"'y 



/Marital stages and SeTected Pol,icies Affecting Families "^^a 



MARITAL 
STAGED:" 



Premarriage 



Marriage 



Divorce * 



Remarriage 



dowhoo'd 



POLICIES: • Contraception 



Temarital . ^' 
Counseling 



, Income Supports 

. Erppioyment ' ; 

Support Groups 

Special Services 

"Mediating 

Structures * 



Taxation 



Marital Counseling 
* & Enrichment 

Parent Education | 
Family Planning 



Divorce Counseling 

Custody 
Arrangements 

Support! Groups 

Income ^upports 

Daycare 

Divorce Mediation' 
Child Support 
Employment *, 
/Taxation 



Remarital Couns^eling * 

Steppar^ting • ■> 

Child Custody, Support, 
Visitation 



Health Care 
Social Support 
Income Supports 
Housirrg 



■ . •The:po11cl6«,Hst^ here ane not meant to be exhaustive, but r/ther to IndlcatP the' malor' sunnVrf ^ anrf 
.inferyentions that social scientists, lawyers, and others, haje proposed t"ass1st family Sb^s!'^'^ 
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• ^ Problem Statement v ^ 

' .■ • ' ■ " ■ I • ■ . /" 

» One approach to poljcy analysis 'begins with a clear statement of the 
problem (Haskins, 19Q0; Haskins & laalJagher, 1981).' There are two major • 
advantages of this -appr^jSicfi. First, it enables all concerned -to understand 
bo^h how the analyst defines the policy problem .and why- -or whether— this' ' 
particular problenv requir.es public attention and- investment-. Second, defining 
the problem sets the stage for evaluating policy alternatives by outlining the' 
number and.' characteristics of individu'els and groups who are affected by the 
problem, describing the consequences of the problem, and tracing the results, 
of previou^ttempts to deal with the problem. ««ith these cdnsi derations in 
mind, then, we 4:grn to an analysis of problems associated with family 
dissolution. ... 

Trends in Family Composition ' . ^ 

Divorce . Although, we are currently in an era of high divorce rates, 
substantial changes ,over time in divorce rates are not unijsual. For example, 
before World War II the divorce rate in America was quite low, about 2 per 
1,00,0 population. By 1946, however, due irf large part to disruptions caused 
by *far, the rate had^climbed to 4.3, Not surprisingly, gjrlven the relatively ' 
stable econoiT\y and the general ly^x:onservative temper of the times, the- divorce 
rate then fell steadily until it reached a low of 2.2 in 1960. , The divorce 
rate then began to climb until it reached an all-time high of 5.:??^per 1,000 
population in 1979. Since 1979, however, provisional figures suggest that the 
divorce rate may have levejied off somewhat at about half the marriage rate. 
Thus, in 1980 there was a marriage rate of 10.6 arid a divorce rate of 5.2 per 
1,000 population. Translated to actual numbers, in 1980 there were about 2.4 
million marriages and 1.2 milVion divorces (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1979; 
U.S. .Nattonair Center for Healfh Stat-istics, 1982). . , 

c Focusing specifically on data for( North Carolina, slightly more than 
\J?8,000 marriages endeAl in divorce in 1980. The divorce rate in North Carolina 

stood at 4.8 per 1,000 populat'ion in 1980, somewhat lower than that for the 
•United States as a whole. Between 1970 and 1980, however, the number of 

divorces in the state Increased by 105% while the.Yiumber of divorces 

nationwide Increased by 67% (Campbell, undated; = U.S. National Center for 

Health Statistics, 1980). 

North Carolina also' has one of the lowest marriage rates In the United 
States. The 1680 marriage rate of 7^9 per 1,'OQO population fxceeded the rate , 
•in only three otlipr states-, and was well below the national marriage rate of 
10.6 (U.S. *Nat1or/al Center for Health Statistics, 1982)-; Roughly 46, 7q0 ' 
couples fliarr+ed in the state in 1980, representing a decline of 3.3% over the 
number of marriages in 1970^fefly contrast, during the i970's there was an 
Increase of 11,8% in ,t he numlter of marriages nationwide, * 

Children of divorcie t As interesting as divorce and mar riagS statist i*6s 
might be, of even greater Impqrtance for our purposes are data showing that 
the number of,.children involved in divorce has increased dramatically in ' ' 
recent yfearsv In fact^ 1n'l976 more than l,100y 000 children were involved in. 
divorcee,' and there.is no reason to bel/eve thatA fewer children have been ' - 
involved in any year since 1976 (U»S. 'Bureau of the Census, 1979). In NortR^ 
Carolina alorfe, more than 25,000 children 'have experienced their parents' 
^itSrjrrce eacf .y^ar for theJast several years. . , ' ^ . 
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' > ■■ . . .■ .■ ■ _ . ■ ^ ■ y . 

^ That more th^n 1 million children experience divorce in any. given year, 
however, does not tell the'fujl story. P^ul GlicK (1979) has recently ' 
summarized censu* data concerning thi living ixcangements of children less 
than IR.years of age,. As shown in Table 1, since 1960 there has been a ' 
* ^^rtl^"^ ^" Jaumber oC children living* with two piirents. Thus, in 

, 1^61) Y bout 88% of all children werfe living with two parents (including • ' 
pconfetituted families), but by 1978*this figure.had declined to 78%. Glick ' 
^fStr^*?^^^^* figure wilj continue. to decline, and will reach 71% by 
^1^. In addition,,^Hw-pefcentage df children living with both natural 
-frents had declined to ,63%. in 197,8, and is expected to decline to 66% by 

• ... • ■ . ' : 

1978 more than 14% of all children were living fn 9 fefnale-headed 
/Jv;?nv7 divorce, separation, or but-of-wedlocK births. Mo^^ver, 
Uick (lX9)/projects that this figure will, rise to 21% by 1990. JpTken 
together, ^TTese figures suggest that between 40% and 50% of alK^hildren will 
spend some time— perhaps about 5 years on .average (Bane. 1976)--in a , 
single-parent family before their 18th birthday. -J^ 

These numbers lead us 1;o conclude that a>ery subsrtantial minorfty of • 
.children now spend a not insignificant portion of their lives in a 
female-headed;family, and most of tham will also have experienced the trhuma. / 
of separation, divorce, or both. * ( 

Effects of Divorce on Adults - / ^ ' 

And what are the likely effects of divorce and living in a female-headed 
family. on parents and children? A brief review Qf information on this - 
question will demonstrate that the trends reviewed above constitute a serious 
public problem. • 

/• . ■ ■ . 

Separated and divorced adults have repeatedly been shown to be at greater 
risk of psychological and physical disturbance than individuals in any other 
marital status category. A number of studies of admissions to inpatient and 
outpatient psychiatri-c facilities have found that divorced individuals are 

nn'l ^? h *^fwu-?'^ ]i!So!^ *° ^^^^ treatment than are married individuals 
(Bloom, ^sher, & White, 1978). Further, when admission rates ^llow one to 
distinguish between the separated and the divorced, rates for the separated 
are substantially f^igher than those for the divorced, suggesting that % 
psychological disturbance is greatest at the time of greatest trauma; namely, 
around the time couples separate. 

The prevalence of both acute and chronic alcoholism i-s also greater among 
the divorced than among the married (Bloom et aU. 1978) .* Moreover. aMudy 
of a representative sample of 2,300 ^icago residents showed the diverted and 

?^HHu?in?i^°/D^ s gnificantly more depressed than widowed, .single, or married 
individuals (Pearlip & Johnson, 1977). ' . 

Divorce is also associated; with an increased risi( of death due to motor 
vphicle accidents, suicide, and homicide. Accident rates have been found to 
fjevated for the separated and divorced as much ^s 6 months prior to and 6 
months following the date of divorce (McMurray, 1970). Divorced adults are 
alsd twice as likely to commit suicide as are the married, and are from 2 to / 
times more likely t/) become a ^^ictk of homicide (Blpotn et al., 1978), 



Table 1 . 

Li y1.ng, Arrangements of Children for 
^'USelected Years'.' 1960-1990 



Year 



Living Arrangement 



19$0' 



)1970. 



1978 - 1990 

(Projected) 



Living with Two Parents 
Living with One, Parent 
Mother only ' 
Divorced 

r 

Husband Absent 
Widowed ^' 
never Married ^ 
Father only 
Living with Neither Parent 



87.5 
^ 9.1 
7.9 
1.9 
3.7 
2.0 
0.3 
1.1 
3.4 



V 



83.1' ^ 

13.4 

11*5 

3,5 

4.5'. 

2.4 

1.1 
^1.9 

3.5 



77.7 
18.6 
17.0 

-6,9 

5:"6, 

2.0 
2.6 
1.6 
4.0 



71 

25 
23 
10 
7 

, 2 
4 

2 

A 



Note . All data are percentages. 
Soi/rce: Glick, 1979, Taible 1, p. 171. 



•'^J:^ The divorced, .and to an eyen greater extent the separated, are also in 
^ifgriifican'tly poorer health than their married, single, or widowed 
courfter^arts. . Age-ackusted rates of restricted activity days, incidence of 
acute. diseases, ^number^ of physician yisi'ts per year, and occurrence of short 
hospital -stays alT ai*B^ ffighest for the separated and divorced (WiTder, 1976). 
Further, deaths due td' several types Qf cardiovascular diseases have been 
found to occur with greater frequency in the separated and di-vorced than in 
the married (Lynth, 1977), • ' 

■ 1 . / . ■ . ■ ■ ' • • • 
These findihgs rep*Bsen.l ^ large body of research which has consistently 
shown that divorce and separation are associated with increased risk of ' 
|isychologi;c(ll ^nd physical problems among adults. They do not, however, allow 
firm conclttsipns as to whether divorce preceded t)r followed the increased . 
risk.- One could argue that individuals with-mental or physical jjroblems would 
be less likely to remain married, and thus would be overrepresented among the 
divorced. A second ex|*lanation is ^:hat marriage itself provides some degree 
of protection from thes^ concfitions.* Finally, it'could be argued th^t divorce 
engenders disruptions and stresses to the extent that the divorced are damaged 
by thei r 'experience. ^ ' 

Although the necessary large-scale, .longitudinal studies have not been' 
conducted to allow a firm choice among these competing e;<planations, evidence 
from several studies suggests that* stresses inherent in the transition from 
marriage to' divorce may account for most of the- negative effects of divorce. 
Bohanpan (1970), i.n discussi^ng t,he tasks involved/ in .the tr^nsiti or\.from 

•marriage. to divorce, described six aspects of the divorce experiencl: 1) the 
emotional divorce, 2) theHegal divorce, 3.) the economic divorce, 4) the 

'coparental divorce, 5) the community divorce, ^and 6) the psychic divorce. 
Common to all ot these six "stati'ons of divorce" are changes in Jife styie and 
the potential fWr considerable strpss. ^ 

Hetherington, Cox, and Cox (1977), for example, followed 48 divorced and 
48 intact. fainilies. for a. period of 2- y fears-. They found that the main areas of 
change and stress experienced by the. divorced adults were in:' a) practical 
problems of living such as employment, income, and operating a household; b) 
self-concept and identity; and c) interpersonal problems. Many of the 
div(irce<f parents reportegi dramatic increases in household disorganization a'nd 
generally chaotic life styles with little regularity of meals or sleep, 
nivorced couples faced greater economic difficulty in tryi ng to ma,intain\ 
separate households,, some increasing their workload in an attempt to earn more 
money. In addition, one of the main areas of confl#iy:t between divorced 
persons was found to be .finances. - " 

Hetherington and her colleagues also found 'that di vorced adults reported 
feeling significantly more anxious? depressed, angry, rQiected, and 
incompetent than their married counterparts. These f-eelings were particularly 
prevalent among divorced mothers, who also felt their lives to be out of' 
control even ?^years following divorce. Both divorced father^ and mothers 
expressed heightened feelings of loneliness and isolation, and although- 
fathers engaged in Increased dating and social activity immediately followirig 
divorce, Hke level? of social activity of both males and females were • 
essentially the same 2 years after the divfrce. 
. . ' m ^ ■ .- ■ , • r 

' . ^",?specia11y significant finding of the Hetherl^^on study was the 
marked difference .between the parenting styles of mari*1ed and divorced' mothers 
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..ami fathers. Divorced parents were less affectionate, with "thai r chi Idren, < 
•communicated less with their children, and were more Inconsistent In 
•discipline than jweTe mapried parents. ' He'ttierington also obser.yed a "coercive* 
cycle" occurring -between div(^ced.par^ts and their children in which the V 

. children were less compliant^iihran children from intact mafriages, while 
divorced parents were less ef,fe.ctive in handling their cmldren than wire 
married parents. On the who^le, Hetherington found that mothers experienced 
.the greate-st^diffJculty with their children,- especially with sons. Similar 
patterns of reduced-ijaarenta^ effectiveness, coupled with increased child' 
misbehavior, v»Re also reported by Wallerstein and Kelly (1980) in a ^-year 
longitudinal fori owup of divcrrce'd families*. \ . 

^ JIhile the phenomenon we "^re cal ling "divorce" is actually a'complex 
proc(?^s occurring across a long .span of time, the predominant feature of the * 
divorcte process is^ife change and stress. ) The work- of Pearlin and Johnson 
(1977) >6ug9ests that the i ncreased levels of depression found in the divorced 
and separated ar.e more strongly linked to economic hardship, social isolation, 
and increased parenting responsibilities than to marital status per se.- 
Further, a long history of research supports the linkage between stress and 
physiological changes leading' to emotional and physical disability, and even 
death (Henry & Cassel , 1969).' . • . 

■■ . . * 

Thus, it is our position that,, while divorce may tie a oonstructive 
treatmegt for an ai^ng marital'relationship i1^ the long run, in the short run 
marital dissolution is likely to engender severe stress' and emotional 
upheaval . Tt^s increased rates of phys.ic«l and psychological problems seen in 
the separated tfnd divorced are likely to be; a result of the- stress of marital 
dissolution rriher than the caOse.* From a poli.cy perspective, .then.^ progp^ams . 
or services whljph act to \^^pJ reduce the stress qf divorce are desirable-^ 

fi-tti'e following discusaijlon of the^eTfe€%i?^f dfvdrte on chi Idren^ itx 
will become -apparent that poli.ci.es which reduce the stresge^ on 'diVorc^d,. 
parerTts, aild especially mo^Thers, show'the greatest promise of benefiting 
Yhildren and adults experiencing mar%al dissolution. , 



^ 



* > 

Effects of Divorce on ChiMren . 

^ Early research assessing the effect^ of divl^rce Q|i^^hildren focused on 
the »relationship between, father absence and thfe soe^<n and intellectual 
dpvelpf>ment of children, especial l\boys. More^^t^tly, interest has shifted 
from the p*resence or absenlte of^ fath^as/yj«r critical factor ih children' s 
adjustment to more, detailed examinations o|^e behavioral -and social factors 
impinging on-children before, during^ aol^fter the onset of marital 
disruptions ..• -'j/^ - ' /r'^" ' 

IS" have* jid|lreM6d tTie.lfolTow'ing issues: 1) 

P)inqij^e.nt behavior;. 2) the effj^ct 
•effects of divorce on 
nt; antf 4) the .f reqtjfency of 
Ikurbances - ambng chi ldren of 
11 studies , we wi 1 1 follpw as/^ 
\ research in ^escl-iSing yf^ 



Four major categ6rie*s of 
.the* relaticfriship. between fat) 
(^f*fat'her arbsence on sex is<ne 
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\. PeLinquencv , , A positive .assdCiati'on''frequentl5 , has been fwyted%tw 
father absence and pat^s.of $bcia.lAy diVq^ive or- del ipq«$nt behav' 
Herzog and Sudia (1W3) ^ howe.ver, that available data " 

. exi stence of only a modest corral at ipn "between marital di>pi^p3?r and 
deVinquency. ThVr findings Indicated that fath^r-a^s^t^itfTldren xere more 
likely to be charged with delinquent acts and' to^brSj^Jlfkutecl than were* • 
children from intact fami Ties. N(Jr)6thel ess,. jle^j^nd Sudia suggest that 
spec fic factory related'to fatte absehce^;^^ot -Simp.ly father absertce ' 
itself-are suf f i cie,nt.-to accot/nt for.tJ^^ecved differences in delinquency 
rates. These factors include>4levart^^i^vels of stress and conflict in. the 
home, decreased jTiaternal^SciDl^ effectiveness, reduce4incQiT% .exposure 

. to negativa> role models, ^M^gma attributed to theKdi voPteSNfamilV W Ihe . 
^community;* .#!(^'v^o*i\ ✓ / v ■•_ \ . ^ j <f- ■ 

Sex-role . 1 1 
for disturbec 



T^y * S^eraT charaictiEfri sties have been c>tecl^ evidence* 
roTe develppmen;t in fat+ier-absent boys.' Among these ^rave 



A" 



been al legj^femimne rej^ppnse ;patter^ns to struci^red doll play s1tuati6nsv ^ ' 
morejff^ine respon^ to masculinlty-temiinin.iiySfcales, «md ' ' ' * 
ver^tquantitative disydparrcies irf, •achievemj^t tJst scores.'" Drawing- again V 

5m the excellent rf^viiw :by ^erzog/amC^u^ (197^), w« find that studies ^ 
^wve reported|go di,f;ferlences about ts ofte*i/ as they have' reported differences 
between fath^abser;it 'and father^pr^esent •»5ys' on 'purpor,ted measures' of " V / 
masculinity. .Furth|^r, what is actual ly being n^asttred by the dol 1 -play jW-^: 
masculinity scales us^d in these Sadies 1s fa? froth clear, By^axid larggT "* \ 
these studies are ^WTracterized by Stereotyped views of maficaiinity and • ' > 
femininity which have,. n^),t been' Sfhown to predict adult behatlor. • i ' 

A difference in verbal and quanlartative performance on standafdited tests 
IS -also fr'equently cited as evid^pc^ for. sex rcvle- impairment among f.rfKerJ.ess 
'boys (Nelson & Maccobyi^ 1966) . According to thjs view, father-absent-malGS 
are more similar to females than to other males, because they score higher on 
'verbal than on^quajntitati ve portions of tests. The data are not cleaf, ' " , 
however, as to whether this,.discrepa^w3LJ:epresenCs^^^d^^^ quantitative . 

sc^es or elevated verbal scores. In eittfer ca^ft^ the appearance of thi's . ' 
pattern in mal^^ h.as been interpreted ds,eAidence*of sex role disturbance.- In 
addition, depending on the social class of fehe saftiple4^nder study, lowered ' • 
verbal and. quantitative scores^ve both befen found to be- related td father 
absence, regardless of sex- of , the child JHerz^g & Sudia. 1973; Shi nn, 1978')". 
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.Research examining the rel at i o/ish i p jb.etween father a1)seVice, deli hquemzv. 
'andjey r?ole-deyelopmi»t suggests, tLit^ildr^n may be affected by the To*^ or 
resthcled availability of their fatW due « separation and -diVfrrce, The 
.results of these studies/, .however, do not support the tradittoirial.^ ' 
interpretation that thfe lo'Ss of a father figure leads to antisocial jaflitoviSr ' 
or feminization in males. What they 'do suggest is fh^t marital disfflBon, is 
^^^J^^^^f^/ith life changes^andfi stresse^s which make' adequate paren«i more 
Jiff^lt for divorced mothers grow:! ng Up more difficultaV chTOren%^^^ ■ ' • 
The eko^iomic hardship of di vorce may very welT a;^ouftt fqr nwoh/ of/the ^ 
overz-eWesentation of fatherless\hi1dren Jn" juveMle ppurts. Not'onlv is low / 
income' correlated with likjfelihood of prosecution' for) jKen^ins' offensies. buPlt [' ' 
!ll?^.*/flf?/^^^'^ V^-^^"^ ^^^^ etiology 0f/d^l1nc(uent befcvtor by reducing ' 

y'cJ J uJ)^ Py^^^ eustodm parent tONDrpViie av/stabie and. supporti ve hbme 
'><fndtne1 ahborh/fnd pnyi mrfmoht • ■ \ * 



fn d ] neigh bo rl^d environment, 
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ln,te1Vic|enceVand ach.ievetnent ,. Father absence* especially when due to 
s^p^r^t1^n and divorce, has been llrHjecl to lowered intelligence (IQ)^scores 
arid decrements in school achievement./ Children who ha-ve experienced divorce 
•scor.e signific$ntlj» lower on IQ measures,'than cbildren^from intact families, 
anH this difference may increase witj/time ^fter the divorce occurs. The 
relationship l)6?tween dtvorce a(Jd school achievement i 6. less clear, although it 
appear's that divorce does indefed interfere with academic performance. 

Shinn (1978) 'summarized findings from 28 studies of father absence and 
children s cognitive development; 16 found detrimental effects of father 
absence; 9 found no effects, and 3 found mixed effects. Of the studies" 
reporting negative effects on IQ, decrements of up to .9 standard jdeviation 
units were found relative to children in intact families. In their 
longitudinal .study of children of di vorce,^Hetheringtdn, Cox, and Cox (1979) ' 
found no diff<>rehce in IQ between children f rom'di vorce#.,dnd intgct families 
at 2 months and 1 year folVowing divorce.." At the 2-year follow-up, however, 
Childrerf from divor^eed fami Ties scored, significantly lowtfr on performance I Q 
,(97.5) than their counterparts in intact families (lUj^.4).. 

The relationship between (fivorce and academic achievement is more 
, difficult to determine. In their review of the rei-earch <.pri(fr to 1973, Herzog 
^-and Sudia (1973) cojicluded that there were no significant differences in 
school achievement between children from'intact and father-absfnt families,. 
The differences found' |rr the literature between thes,© two grdSs were 
attributed more to low^ socio-economic status among si ngle-paP^nt households 
thaa to -any specific chlKacteristic of the children. Shinn (1978) found 
"evidence of achievetpent decrements of up to 1.6 years on standardized tests 
and* a difference of comparable magnitude in grade point average in children 
from sinjjl£::par.ertt families^ compared to those in intact families. 

^ ^ Thus, studies of father-absent children, especially those for which 
father absence is due t© separation or divorcft, do in fact show that children 
from divorced families score lower on IQ and achieve^ient than their, 
counterparts from intact famfiies. As was the case for delinquency rates and ' 
sex roles, hoi^ver, the reasons for the effects of divorce appear to be more 
related to stresses on and within the -post-divorce families than simply to the 
absence 'of the fathers. Santrock' (1972), for- example, found decrements in 
children s cognitive performance prior to as well as after parental 
separation, suggesting that the confi:ict and stress accompanying divorce may 
p^ay a significant role. .,| " 

, ' . Another explanation of these intellectual defici4:s, offered by 
Hetherington and her col leagues .(1979), is that maternal inconsistency in q 
discipline, lack of control o^ver child behavioii. ana family disorganization ' 
were related* to attention deficits and distractibility in children f rom ' 
divorced households. These child behaviors 'Were, in turn, related to IQ ^ 
deficits at 2 years fol lowing- divorce, . Thus, not only stresses upon children; 
but those upon mothers, inctudtng the stress of reduced Income and changed 
living situations, are Implicated in the. observed effects of divorce on 
children's^cognitive development. ' V 



n psychological f';<p1iionaU an d social _adjunment . According to " . 
Hetherington et ai. (19/9, p» ttbl), "children's mo$^ commoh early responses 
divorce are anger, fear, depression, and guilts" Consequently, it is not , 
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surprising that children of divorce have been found in outpatient psychiatric 
treatment at a rate double their prevalence ^n the populatiori (Kalter, 1977). 
, In addition, Ijhe presenting-complaints of these c[iiidren are more typically , 
problems with acting-out, social . relations, family conflicts, learning and ' 
school problems, arad affective -disorders while children from Intact families 
-are most frequently seen for medical problems'or developmental delays 
(Schoettle & Cantwelj^ 1980). . , ; 

Numerous studies describe the behavioral disturbances seen in children 
who have experienced their parents* divorce. In a longitudinal- study 
conducted by Wallerstein and Kelly (1980), eo families, with a total of 131 • 
children, were followed for 5 yeaRS after separation. Di^ring the initial 
interviews, and at subsequent fo-llowup sessions. Wallerstein and Kelly found 
regression, fretfulness, developmental delays, irritability, anxiety, temper* 
tantrums, separation anxiety, and other, signs of distress among preschool 
children .undergoing divorce. Older children tended to Report feelings of 
anxiety, depression, and anger. Among the symptoms noted in the 131 children, 
depression' was the most significant and lasting. At the 5-year foil owup, 37% 
of the children in the sample were rated/as moderately to severely depressed. 

Behavioral reactions to divorce tend to differ according to sex of the 
child. Boys are more, likely to exhibit aggression toward parents, teachers, 
and peers (Hetherington, 1979), while girls are more Itkely to Show increased 
dependency in the period' immediately following divorce. Teenaged females who 
experienced parental divorcd during ch-fldhood Kave a^so been^f^d to be more 
sexually active than females from intact familres (Hetherington/ 1972) . 

• Although the extent and duration of psycHological disturbance following 
divorce remains unclear, Hetherington' s' (1972) findings suggest that the • 
experieitce' of divorce can have lasting emotional effects. . " 

.. . V ■ ,. .■ ■ ■ • • • . ■ . : 

, The dfegree to which divorce increases the psychological risk of children 
seems related to four factors: Jjredisposing genetic or temperamental 
characteristics of both childreiK^ind parents, the nature of family life Before 
the divorce, the .extent- of conflict and disruption of life style after the - . 
di vorce^ and the^ fefndti ona*1 stabi 1>^ pf the custodi at parent (^ell i nek A 
Slovik. 1981). To date, little inWrmation , is aval lable on the first two of 
these factors. The latter two factors, however, seem to significantly affect 
the adjustment of children to divorce. 

The ability of the custodial parent; usually the/mother. to provide a 
stable, secure, enriching environment with a minimuorof conflict is 
undoubtedly a crucial element in d^tertrtining the effects of divorce on 
children. The following data on t\\e economic aspects of divorce and single- 
parent households will serve to underscore th,is general izatiqlb while 
highlighting the stresses that potentially undermirtea mother's ability to' ' " 

• ctire forj her children* , ' • n-- 

f)i vprce and Poverty ■ • - : • , 

», ' " ^ ' ' 

* • Financial effects of divorce . • A 'well -documfented effect of divorce, and 
on?) that Gondltidns and exacerbates the psychological and behavioral problems 
outliited above, is the" substantial reductiort in income experienced by mothers" 
and their children^following family dissolution. In 1978, about 24% of all • • 
white, and 5U of all black, female-hea-ded families were living below the 

■' \ .■ ^ ■■• 14 ; ' ^ ■ ' ,,■ ■ ' 
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poverty level of $6,628 for a family of four (U.S. Bureau of the Census, . 
1980a). Further, the median Income of white, female-headed families was 
$9. 2.11 —about half the median income of White intact families. For. black, 
, female-headed famill,^ the figures were evfen worse; the median income of these 
f families was $5,472 compared with $.14,789 for jnt act black families. 

■ - • • . . ■ • " * ■ ' ■ 

A recent longitudinal study .by Duncan and Morgan (1981). at the University 
of Michigan Illuminates theie data on divorce and incQ|r»e. Based on a national 
probability sample, they f9llowed between 1971 and 1975, Duncan and Morgan 
found that divoDQ^d) women who did not remarry suffered a 50% decline In family 
.income. An earlier study by these same authors (Duncan « Morgan, 1976) showed 
that children in intact" families above the poverty level 1n 1967 were IJ^ree 
times as likely as children in intact families to be In poverty In 1973 if , 
their parents divorced. By contrast, men were actually in better fihancial . 
condition following divorce. 

Divorce^and child support . The above data suggest that a major part pf • 
the financial problem experl^ced by divorced mothers is that fathers do not 
adequately- share their wealth. A review of the evidence reveals that this is 
indeed the case. . First, there were about 7,1 minion mothers living with 
their children but without the children's father In 1978. All of these women, 
appear to be demographieal ly , eligible for child support. l)|onetheless, only 
alaout 60% of them had a court-ordered child support award.' Of the mothers who 
had an award, about 30% received no money at all, and nearly 25% more received 
"bnly parti a'Hpajlments (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1981a).' It would appear, 
then, that oiily about one-quarter pf demographieal ly felig.ible mothers actually 
received the'ful.l 'amount of child support to which ^they were legally or 
morally ent4tled; perhaps it would be more to the point to say that only 25% 
of the childreli received the money needed to support their. development. 

, Given these*data on support awards 4nd »paym,ehtSi how great is the Impact 
of child support payment or nonpayment on family incomef In 1978. the mean 
income of female-headed families without a,,support ^ard was $4,840. By 
contrast, the -mean income of such famlTiel that*d1d receivf payments was ' 
$8,940, of which $1,800 was child support payments from the father (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1981a). Thus, the fathers'' payrfients -constitute more 
than tO% of the Income of families receiving suchj payments. 

If support payments are worth an average ©f $1,800 to families whose 
father actually makes payments, how much child support *^^s' owed to all 
female-headed families? In other* words, how much money could be pV'ovided to 
mothers if all fathers met their total child support obligation? 

We can perform two simple calculations to estimate-thls amount: the 
first is based on the average amount of child support that has actually been 
awarded by the courts; the second Is based on an estimate of what the average 
child support payment shouTd be. Regarding the former cislculatlon; the 
average level of child support awarded by the courts was about $2,000 i'n 1978 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1981d, Table D), G1 ven -the tota?! of 7.1 million 
demographieal ly eligible female-headed families, It follows that -about $14.2 
billion was owed in 1978 (or would have been owed if all d^moofiiphlcally 
eligible mothers had court-ordered settlements that averaged^fzTooO). Of this 
total;, however, only $4.4 billion— or Aout 3l3i— was actually paid. 
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In the second method: of calculation, us first set the income that * 
jtemale-headedfamljies should receive at 50% of the median national income. 
Although this figure would represent an actual increase in post-divorTO income 
for some families, It would also represent a substantial decrease In 
pbst-divorce income fop^othfer families. Since a frequently used criterion in 
setting child support awards Is the. pre-dlvorce family, income' (Sorensen k 
McDonald, 19B1), we judge it somewhat moderate to say that female-headed 
families, on average, should have ifi amount of money equal to half the'medi, 

^ nrnmo. . W ' • 
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Us^ing this criterion, the average support level would be set at 50% of 
the'median family ingome in 1978 of $17,640, or $8,820. Multipjylng this 
figure by the 7.1 million female-headed families yields a* total income of 
$62.6 billion. Sincfe the average female-headed f ami ly earned about $6,000 in 
1978 (figures extrapolated* from U.S". Bureau, of the Census, igsia,' Figure 1), 
the amount needed to achieve the proposed level of income after accounting for 
earned income is $62.6 billion minus $42.6 billion, or $20.0 billion. As ' 
mentioned above, ,$4.4 billion (20%) was actually paid in 1978, leaving an - 
unpaid deficit of $1.5.6 billion. Even to bring all female-headed families to • / 

half their prp-divorce income level, then, would have required a child support* , 
system that produced $15.6 billion more than the system in place in 1978 ^ • ■ 

actually produced. Some idea of the magnitude of this amount can be achieved - 
by recognizing that it is nearly 1.5 times the total outlays for AF^C in 1978 
(see U.S. Bureau of thef Census, 1980b, p. 356). . • 

Turnlnq.tfe child support data for North Carolina (see Table 2), there 
were 133,696 female-headed families with children under 18 in 1982. Setti|)g ' W 

the Income level for these families at half the median Income for a North 
Carolina family .of four (i.e., half of $19,600 on* $9,800; U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 19Blb, p. 441) reveals that these families heeded a total income of ' > 

$1,3 billion. Assuming that the average female-heaaed family in North ' ^ 

Carolina earned $6,000 in 1982, the amount of money needed to reach our 
criterion of income adequacy was.$1.3 billion minus $800 million or $500 ' ' 
million. Of this amount, about $241 million was actually paid by fathers. 
Thus, in order to bring. female-headed North Carolina families to our criterion 
income^in 1982 would have required a Child Support Enforcement system that 
collected an additional $260 mill 1on--more than 20 times more (see Table 2) - 
than actuaj^ collected by the existing CM Id Support Enforcement system. ' • 

Child Support Enforctemeht . ' . 

Largely as a result of the disturbing statistics on child support 
payments (and consequent Increases in AFDC enrollment and expenditures), in ' " 
recent ye^rs both federal and state governments have strengthened their 
efforts t9 force, fathers to pay child support. Theturnlng point in state and 
federal involvement in child support enforcement was 1974, arid the key" figure 
.was Senator Russell Long. - ij 

The primary motivation for federal action on child support was not 
necessarily a sudden increase In compass1j)n for children, but the growing 
concern— one might say outrage— with the explosion of AFDC enrollment. Thus, 
whereas AFDC enrollment had been 3.5 million. In. 1061, It grew'to 11.5 million 
by 1976. And the underlying concern of federal policymakers was that this 
Increase was attributable to a social ethic that allowed fathers to abandon • 
their wives and children while adsuming that the public would assume the 

/ • ■ ■ • . t * 
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Selected Data on, Chi Id Support 
Enforcement In North Carolina '(1982) ^ 



Total Child Support Col lectins . $11,433,344 
, through Title I V-D ,\ . : .. - ^ 

/ AFbC Progr^ni . * ' * .$ 9,414, OUb 

.. •.Npn-Al^bC Prograin > , - - $ 2,029,339 

Administrative Expenses, (AFOC) $7,059,181 

Net Sayings to St^te (AFPC) ' ' $ 2,576,927 

» • , ■ ■ . ■ 

Admifilstratlve Expenses (non-AFDC) " $ 261,189 

Net Sav^lngs to Psj;hil1es (noh-AFDe) ' $1,768,150 
Number of Chi 1^ Support Cases .. 91,102 

AFDC / 83,286 
. .. Non-AFDC . 7,816 

Number of Absent Parents Who MajJe Payment ' * • 11,817 

AFDC Parents ' 9,457 ■ 

Non-AFDC Parents ' . 2,360 
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financial responsibility. To. change this scftlal ethic, Senator Long proposed 
and^fought to enact, wlth.support from such di sparse, allies a§ Walter 
2 inif' ^?^^^\ ^°^®P^ Callfanp, the Child Support Enforcement Act 

of 1975. Long 5 goal for this legislation was clear^^an^s^ccinct: 

V What I hope to do Is to irt^ke l.t io "difficult for a father to esc^ipe his . 
support obligation toward his children that you would not have to sUe 
more than about 1% of fathers; and that the other 99% will comply. , 
(Steiner, 1991, p. 121) ^ ': 

In December of 1974, then. Congress enacted. titl6*IV-D of the Social < - 
Security Act; President Ford, though fundamentally opposed to the bill, signed 
it into law pn January. 4, V97b. Although there were then, and remain today, 
substantial pockets of opposition to IV-D (e.g.. Stack & Semmel, 1974), this ' " 
legislation has proven quite effective. In brief, the act strengthened 
provisions for a single'state agency to handle delinquent payments,' establish 
paternity,, (if necessary), locate fathers, and prosecute cases; established a . 
strong federal Office of Child Support Enforcement; mandated AFDC mothers to 
sign over to the state their child's clavn rights against the father and to . 
cooperate in attempts to locate the father; strengthened Interstate 
cooperation; initiated a stronger system for federal assistance in locating 
fathers; and required state IV-D agencies to offer their services to non-AFDC 
mothers as well as AFDC mothers. - ' 

An overview of the Child Support Enforcement system created in 1975, and 
subsequently strengthened on. several occasions, is provided in Table 3.. The 
essence of the system is that the state locates absent fathers, establishes 
both paternity and the amount of child support obligation if necessary, and 
collects payments. The local courts can be used at any point In this system, 
and federal information on the father is available if needed. Under some 
circumstances, the, Internal Revenue Service (IRS) ind direct wage garnishment 
can be used to coUect money. In general, AFDC families do- not benefit from 
money collected from fathers; rather.-the money is used to ply administrative 
expenses and to reimburse the federal government for AFDC expenditures. 
contrast, except for a small standard charge and some moneyffor administMive 
costs. non-AFDC benefits go directly to the mother and chij'dren. 
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^ The amount of child support payments collected by theXhild SupBort 
Fnforcement system, while still only.a fraction of -the total national-child 
support liability, has increased rapidly since the program began. In 'fiscal 
year .1976, roughly $28.6 million was collected by the AFDC segment of the 
program. In addition, $406 million was collected on behalf of non-AFDC '. 
families. By 1981, AFDC collections h^d risen to $670 million while the 
non-AFDC segment cDllected approximately $958 million. Thus, in 5 years, 
yearly col lectioWs' more than doubled In both the AffDC and non-AFDC programs. ' 

^ .u'^"^!?? *!)^^ ^^""^ period, yearly administrative costs for th#^AFDC segment 
f ?4 "Pp°rJir^^''S®'"^?i ^i^Wam increased from $188 million in 1976 

to $431 million in 1981. Non-AFDC administrative costs, however, have 
remained auite low with expenditures in 1981 of about $81.5/million. 
Comparing^ program expenditures and collections for fiscal year 1981. the AFDC 
segment collected roughly $1.55 for every dollar spent, while the non-AFDC 
program- segmefnt collected almost $12 for every dollar spent. ] /: 
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' Table, 3 

■ ■ . . ■ v ■ ■ ■ . 

, , Overview 'Of the Child Support Enforcement System 

The fjjer ^appl ies for AFDC and assigns the child's claim rights against % 
the lather to the state; she also provides the state with information 
about the father, including .his address if known. 

The state attempts to locate the father, and. if necessary, to establish 
paternity. 

If the.state cannot locate the father, they notify the Federal "Parent 
Locator Service, which in turn is authorized to use any and all state or • 
federa records {IRS,,.HHS, Department of Defense,' etc. ) to obtain the ' 
father's address. ,' * 

■■• ■ * ' , "■ ■ . ■ " ' 

Once located, the state must establish paternity if it is dispiited, take 
the father to court to establish a support award 1f necessary, or assign 



.the amount of the father's obligation using a formu 
Secretary of HHS. 



a approved by the 



The state collects the child support award by any of several methods, 
inc uding direct payment to the courts. In some cases, fathers can be 
jailed for failing to make timely payments. The father cannot avoid * 
payment, e\^ if he declares i|aokruptcy. ' ' 

States musralso offer these same„ services to other states if a delinquent 
father resides within thew- state. . , - ucMdMHcrit 

States distribute collections to the AfDC fund, and in some cases to 
loealities and directly to families'. . - ; . 

In some cases, wages of federal empl oyees and mi Vita ry. personnel can be ' 
garnished to pay delinquent child support payments, •' ' 

In some cases, th^ IRS can be Osed to collect delinquent payments. ^ 

States are relKnbursed by ttie federal government for 75%' of their 
administrative expenses 1n operating th(? I V-D system. 
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_ The review above has shown the 'effects of divorce to be among the major 
social problems facing our society. Not only are very la-rge numbers of 
children involved, but divorce seems to be associated with serious effects for 
both^children and adults. Most remarkably ,,a very substantial, number of 
children of divorced parents wind up living in poverty, and nearly all " 
experifnce substantial reductions in family income'.. One of the major causes 
of income reduction and poverty in female-headed' families is the poor 
performance o/' fathers in providing financial support for their children. \ > 
Indeed, /)ur„ estimates show, that , as little as 20% of the money needed by 
single.parent mothers to support their children is actually paid. Although 
recent efforts to strfengthen Cfii Id -Support 'Enforcement at the federal and 
state level have produced good rtesults, the 'problem of poverty and low income 
among* these families has hardly been affected. ' 

• Something must be <ioneV Of the various problems outlined above, in our 
view the one -that most deserves public attention is the low level o/ child 
support paid by absent parents. It is to the analysis of this problem that we 
now turn our attention. 



" . Analysis of Child 

. Support Alternative "Policies 

The policy problem addressed here is inadequate income availabfe to 
female-headed families. Though we assume that policies addressed to 
increasing, the income of fenjale-.headed families will produce positive effects 
' on the menta>l health of mothers and the development and mental health of 
children, our primary goal is to s'elect the policy that will most effectively 
increase the tncome.of these families, ■ 

r ,1 ^^^^^InlK^^l}^^^ policy/ we conduct a three-step analysis (Haskins & 
^^i!?9her, 1981). First, the criteria to evaluate the policy alternatives are 
defiried. Taken together, these criteria tell us the specific ends we want a 
child- suDport policy to achieve. If our analysis is sound, it should be 
difficul^^fon^ m^^^ choice. On the other hand, 

critics who value different criter^ia than those used in this analysis, or who 
agree with our criteria but weight them differently, could easily select a 
different polidy. « ^ 

' Second, we" define four policy alternatives thgt have been proposed or are 
now in existence that hold some promise of increasing the income of 
fenjle-headed families. Third, evidence to evaluate each policy alternative 
IS reviewed by use of the analysis crit;eria, and on this basis a particular ' 
policy is recommended. ' » 

Analysis Criteria ^ 

In order to evaluate child support policy alternatives^ we have selected 
seven criteria: equity, efficiency, stigma. pr.eference satisfaction, family 
privacy, paternal responsibnity, and. effects on the post-separation family. 
The first four Of these criteria 'ar*e frequently used in the analysis of a 
broad range of chi d ^nd family policy (ilaskinS. 1980); the last three were 
selected specifically for the analys,1s of child support policy. 
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The two .t'yp«s of eqg1t/ with- which we are most 'concerned 1n this analysis 
are vertical and horizontal equity. Vertical equity stipulates that good 
* policy tre'ats unequal s unequally , by redistributing resources from those^with 
more wealth to those with less. Horizontal equity requires that Equals be 
treated equally; i.e., that people in similar financial situations enjoy 
simil*ar costs and benefits from a policy— regardUs? of ; geographical . ethnic, 
or clas-s boundaries. v 

■ '. . • , ,,• '• ■ , ' t . _ 

♦ Ef^'iciency requi Fes^' us to select policies that produce the greatest • 
benefits fpr^the smallest expenditures. PVeference satisfaction identifies 
good (5olicies as those that produce the most happiness in ttte greatest number 
of people, often by cpeating conditions, that allow Individuals to define and 
pursue their own preferences. In accord withthe stigma criterion, we define' 
good polities as those that Wiping the least amount of undeserved discredit, 
negative evaluation, or humiliation to those affected by the policy. 

Regardii/ig the three criteria selected specifically to evaluate child • 
support policies, family privacy .Requires policies that provide the least 
intrusion into family life and/amily decision*'mak1ng. Paternal 
responsibility, by contrast, recognizes good policy as that which encourages 
(or forces) fathers, to fulfill their moral responsibility to their fhildren. 
Finally* our primary definition of tl^e effects-on-family criterion is 
financial adequacy, though we will briefly consider the effects of income on 
the parents' emotional stability and the children's emotional and Intellectual 
development. , 

A*! ternat i ve'^ol i ci es^ . \ 

Selecting alternative policies for analysis is often a controversial 
activity since groups or, individuals who support a policy *that is omitted from 
the analysis are usually offended. Yet the essence of policy analysis is 
making choices— including the choice of alternative;, poll dies' and the criteria^ 
by which they are to be evaluated* Our justificatiqn for selecting the 
particular policies Qutlined belbw is that they repP6sentvthe ma.jor 
alternatives whith have received attention from anitflysts, policymakers, an'd 
the medi^, There may be other worthy alternatives/ but--with trhe exception of 
increasing Women's wages^-if there ere we have not fourld much, information' 
about them. » i, • , 

AFDC. The first policy alternative is to provide direct-public subsidies 
to poor families with an* absent or unemployed pajrerft^v Ainerica '%sl of course, 
had such a policy for nearly SO years, the Aid to Families with^bependent * 
Children program. Females with children living below the. poverty line (about 
$6,500 for a family of four in 1982) arja. eligible for (iartixipation. If 
accepted into the pro-gram. participants .i^re autom^atica^^V^^^^ 



• ^ ^A fifth policy— increasing women's waaes^-might also- have .been Included 
in the analysis. The major advantage of this policy is that, if successful , 
It would give mothers more control of their -own fate apd make them less 
dependent ort absent fatljers.. The prospects for increasing pay equity, for 
women is, analyzed thoroughly, in a paper on wofpen and the econortiy,by Musewjcz, 
Jellinek, and Gadc!y (1983)*' , . ^ • ^ . •.■ , 
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jnd are often eligible for other programs such hofusing and food stamps. 

Although .there are very »a?stant1a1 differences In AFDC payftients across 

average AFDC payment InVl^SQ was about $280; the average payment 
in North Carol ina'^ln 1980 was $1.64 (U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1981t>, p. 345). 

. Prese^itly, AFDC Is a product of conflicting policy objectives. Created 
When unemployment was extremely high and social norms Strongly supported 
mothers staying at home to rear "chi Id ren. AFDC was based on the assumption 
tnat a woman s place was In the home. M this social fiorm weakened.^ AFDC was 
modified. In^l967, the Work Incentive Program (WIN; Section 430) was created, 
requvirlng AFDC mothers to work when they were abTe.tp do so. Another 
important modification pf AfDC was the creation of AFDC-UP^ "(Unemployed Parent; 
Section 407) in 1967 which allowed eligibility for families with an unemployed 
father in the home. A major purpose of this provision was to remove the 
. incentive for unemployed husbands to leave their wives and thereby^ make the ' 
family eligible for AFDC payments. Unfortunately, only about half the states 
h^ve adopted th1| feature of the AFDC program (Dpbelstein, 1980). 

' Guaranteed Annual! ncome . There are several variants of the Guaranteed " 
Annual Income idea, but all have at least two things in tommon. First, any 
family-whether one- or two-p^rent—that falls below a certain income level is 
automatically guaranteed an income supplement that will bring them to the 
minimum level. In shorty this program guarantees an income floor below which 
no American family woald be allowed to fall'i Second, poor families with 
incomes would not have their earnings heavily taxed-^-often at or f near 100% as 
in the current AFDC system-^and would thus always have an incentive to work. 
If, for example, thejncome floor vyere set atrf6,000, and tT>e tax on earned 
income at 50%, a family earning $4,000 would have the floor^of $6,000, plus 
•their after-tax income (50% of $4,000) of $2,000, or a total income of $8,000 
•iu/l*.. course,. could be used to insure that.single mothers 

with children would have a guaranteed level of income, although thAt outcome • 
would not the exclusive purpose of the policy. In fact, the Guaranteed . 
Annual Inqome would greatly expand the public commitment to maintaining family 

income, and Would include millions of working poor familijiBS. 

* ' f . ■■ . ■ ' ' 

Chi 1d^ Support Enforcement. The Child Support Enforcement system has been 
expjpined in detai I above. To recapitulate briefly, it is a fedfera]- state 
system in which both AFDC and non-AFDC fathers are pursued, and if necessary 
prosecuted in order to force them to pay child support. The current systein' ' 
also ha's provisions for establishing paternity, garnishing wages, and 
intercepting state and federal incortie tax returns in some cases. In general 
money obtained from AFDC fathers is used to reimburse the state for AFDC 
expenditures while money recovered from nen-AFDC fathers goes direct ty to 
In?i^^??;. t^^s system recovered $671 mill jon from AFDC fathers and 

/$958 million from non^AFDC fathe/s. 

; ; .Child support -tax. The child support tax, which has been explained in 
detail by Garfinkel (1982), is currently an untested idea. Though the details 
of the system are quite complex., the basic idea is easily grasped. In 
simplified form, the policy. has four essentiaT characteristics. First, a • 
legislative body wcrfild establish a graduated table of child suppopt payments 
based on the ai)sent parents' income and the number of children for whom th.ey 
are responsible. Second, the mon^y would 1^ collected by an Income 
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■ tI^^^I®^!!!"^ s)stem that would apply to all separated or divorced parents. 

Third, the withholding system would be. put into effect automatically by a 
court-ordered award to the custodial parent. More specifically, separated or 
. divorced custodial parents would simply go to court ^nd ask for. a legal award 
notice. The;court would then notify a public agency^-probably the state rV-D 
ntTcil*^ award.^ The IV-D agency, in tgrn. would notify the noncustodial 

parent s employer of the award amount, and this amount would be withheld and 
paid to the state tax agency, which in turn would pay the Wney to the state 
IV-D agency. Fourth. Hhe state IV-D agency wouTd send. the mother monthly 
checks. The amount of the check would be either the'amount withheld from the 
rather s income or a guaranteed minimum, whichever 1s larger* 

^ .Analysis of Alternative Policies , ' . i 

. . J.q"l^^-.>^e can rate all four policy alternatives high on the vertical 
equity cRterion. but not for the same reasons. AFDC js now. and any scheme 
of Guaranteed Annual Income would be. financed by general tax revenues. Since 
general tax revenues are collected on a progressive basis, programs which 
support poor and low-income citizens and .which are financed frorh genenal 
revenues meet the vertical equity criterion. By contrast, both' the ci/rrent 
Child .Support Enforcement system and proposed thi Id support tax would be 
financed primarily by revenues., extracted from noncustodial parents. Since a " 
substantial number of fathers of female-h|^ded families are of low incom'e. » 
these twoipolicies receive a somewhat lower rating, on the vertical equity 
criterion. Nonetheless, because fathers of females-headed families have - ~ 
relative y greater income than their former spouses, and indeed appear to be 
financia ly better^ off on €he whole after. than before the marital dissolution 
(Duncan A Morgan. 1976). both poll dies, do promote ver^tlcal equity. - 



-W th regard to horizontal equity, the current AFDC system .must be rated 
quite low. States can supplement the federal, contribution with state funds.. 
As a result, a family of four In California receives more thari A.^S-times as 
much^money as a demographically identical family in Mississippi (U.S-. Aireau 
of the Census 1981b. p. 345,). For ^f^s reason*! AFDC as currentlVope?^ted . 
does serious damage to horizontal equity, though raising benefits and 
universalizing AFDC-UP may substantial V impr*Ove its horizontal equity. A 
system of guaranteed annual income Would'almost certainly achieve higher * 
horizontal equity than the current APOC program. Most of the guaranteed ' 
Annual Income proposals assumeva federalized system'^ith standard payments 
based Of) t'amily size and income. Indeed, one of the arguments used to support 
the system is that it would reduce or eliminate the horizontal inequities of - 
the, current AFDC program Moynihan. 1973). , . ^ h v . ^ 

nn fhI^L^?!^'^.^iP'^°'h^"^^'f®'"?"*^29^^"' o'^ly somewhat bettfer than AFDG ■ . 
on the horizontal equity critterionJjFor AFDC cases in. wHich the mother does - 
not have a custo% order, the fathdB obligation is Established by use of- a • /v 
formula that is^heavy influencfedlFf ami ly size and father's Income. This / " Vv 
characteristic of Chlld^Support Enforcement tends to equalize the fathers' ( \ 
payments, but, because collections go to the government and not families, J ) 
probably does little to equalize payments to mothers acrVs the std^^ ' 
nrrh^fn^ t*^? large number of non-AFDC cases, which account for nearly 601 " v • 
of Chi d Support Enforcement;conect1ons. the systef merely helps collect the — . 
amounts established by court Qi?ders. Since these amounts are notoriously 
I nequi table-not simply across'^'ate llnes^ but across city and county lines as / ■ • 



weW^ (Sawhi 11 . 1^81 )-the. current Child Support Enforcement Ppogram does 
little to.corr;ect the existing horizontal Inequities in our nationVsyst^^^ 
. for supp.crting fem^Tf. headed families and establishing child suppart awards! 

substailti^v ^?p^^^^fhP'H^'^^•'^^ systeni Would' constitute a ' 

tnonnJr^L f j^l^JS? direction of correcting the curr^^^ - . 

inequ ties of both AFpc and the method of establishing child support orders/ 
Jh s s the^case because cqlTjectipns andMistributton would be conditioned bv 
Fo Ihi sor"? f based Molysively on^famil^ ^ize and. paternal income ' 
h^l^^^^ tax receiv^a high rating on the . 

.H»,in ^^r^^-"^ '\^^ cons'ider;two aspects of efficiency: costs of program* 
administration. and program effects on work incentive. The- more efficient 
program is one that has a low ratio of administrative costs to money pl^L in 
1 f. 0^ part cipants and that h'as a positive (or the 1 owL fgat i" vef 
. effecj: on the work incentive of participants. '^y'^-'v*^^ 

Tq^ begin with the latter aspect of efficiency, the four policies under 
Sot^hMri n? 'Tr^° have similar effects, .though for different reasons 
•cnln lL^^ \"d ^"arajiteed Income programs reduce work "incentive because 
Jlu CfJ' r'ff^'.'n *hey are guaranteed a minimum level of incomel 
T^s welfare effect", h^s been demonstrated experimentally by the income?^ 

SoJ?u\"'rK^h%'Sr'fQ7l^^ ^I'l'^* Robins fpiegelmanV& West, 1977a; 
ReL ^77) ?n^L!nii Robins & West.. 1^78; Watts & 

Kee^ ly// , in general, the effect seems to be moderate— about a 5-7% 

Ind^about" ZTJ'TJ' T^V' "'^^h^^^ tSo-parent Lilies, 

and about 8-10% by mothers in female-headed families (these estimates ibnnrp 

severa tomplexities such as variations across ethnid grdupsr Thirredua^^^^ 

in work effort of course, must be counted as a cost of welfare. prrgraL n 

riat'ed J 'at'aof nrtJp' 'T'l'^^'T/ 'r^^ Maintenance 'Expe'??S' ' . 
be attrihut.hl tn ?h ^^^^^^J ? "J^^Pnal guaranteed income program .would' 
be^attributable to the reduced work effort of participants (Ke*eley et al., 

. The Child Support Enforcement and child support tax programs niaV 

[n work 1.1^^""'^^';. Whereas welfare programsSrpa?ticWts 

to work less because they are assured of 'an income without working, the child 
support programs may cause noncustodial parents to work less becaL theVr 
ncome is highly taxed.. The data for this "tax-effect" are -not as| strong as 
thQse for the welfare effect, but we would expect it to be substalial ^ ^ 
nonetheless, for female-heads who receive the transfer payments /we would ' 

eff^r I'b^t' ^taf recei^ve money rega^d^esTof ?heT?"w rk 

eTTort) but no tax effect. Taken together, then., the welfare effect and the ■ 
tax effect cause us to conclude that there is not much to choose B^etween the 
.four programs on this aspect of the efficiency criterion. 

On the other hand, there may be reason to believe that the current 
t^if?iri:^t'%f food. Stamps, and so on'Ts aSmini tr'at ve1y 

sirat; J ^^n° . ?''cr^^^ spend a high proportion of their money on 
Jirnl L f^^^* programs have been shown to place as 



im o^c ^n* % *L \ y I. nousifig programs have been shown to place as 
little as 50% of their funds in the haVids of recipients (Fr-1eden.U980) thp 
rest Being spent on administrative costs. ,By contrast, a Guarantee^n^om^^ 
program, especially if administered by the' IRS, could 4ash"h^^^ 



jneffkient in-kind programs and distribute money more efHciently tKroUgh the 
tax system. - ' . . . . 

■ -/ ■ ♦ , • ■ - . . : 

TMrning to the child support progr#im„ we^ould argue that ChilcJ Support 
• Enforcement has high administratljve efficiency, i)kit th9^3 child support tax 
may hold promise of beinq *even mwe efficient. Rtoughjy^speaking, the current 
Child Support Enforcem^t Program spends about $llTor every* $2 collected. Our 
guess would be that these' figures will not improve' much, and ^nay even declipei 
somewhat because the easiest fathers to find and prosecute aj^ already in the 
system; it may) be mbre dijficult--hence more expensive-^Ho extrkt money from 
fathers who have so far managed to avoid 'payment. ' , 

Although a child support tax may have a similar problem," its 
administrative efficiency might improve over time as men come to realize the 
inevifabiiny pf chjld support payments.^ This woutd be especially true since 
pe^ments are efficiently collected through a payroll deduction, thereby making 
it difficult for fathers to avoid payments. Our judgment, then> is that both 
Child Support Enforcement and the child support tax are highly efficient, but 
that the child suppbrt tax may hold prom1.se for even greater improvements in 
the- long run. 

Stigma . Few would doubt that AFDC stigmatizes its participants (sel 
Ginsberg, 1982; Schorr, 1968); Dobelstein (1980), for example, has argued 
th^^t three beliefs have tended. to characterize the publit's view of welfffre- 
clients. More specif i cal lyv the American public tends to assume that people 
on wSlfaj'e are lazy, that they cheat, and that they do not know how to manage 
resources^ One migtit also Sdd that the public sems to feel welfAre 
participants are inadequate parents. As. D(5bel stein points out,ji!!ne American 
media frequently reinforce these public perceptions by seneational reporting 
of welfar^ fraud which, upon closer examination, turn out to be isolated 
events. We are quite confident, then. In asserting thai; AFDC must receive a 
very 'low rating bn the ai^igma criterion. . . „ •* 

A system of Guaranteed Annual Income, however, .cojJJId avoid some, though • 
not all, the stigma associated with AFDC. Two arguments -support this view.^ 
Hirst, depend4rvg. oh how the sy^steni were erdminlstered, some- of-the~coflta^ - - 
between eligible families and departments of social services would be 
eliminated. Since several authors (e.g., Dobelstein, 1980; Blaydon & Stack, 
1977) have olaimed that social workers sometimes demean welfare clients and 
interfere unnecessarily i<i their private affairs, reduced contact would 
probably have a salutary ^fect on stigmatization. Second, the Guaranteed 
Mma^ Income could well be tied to the Income tax system— hence the frequent 
us'e W the term "negative Income tax" as synonymous .with Guaranteed Annual 
Income. Such a procedure, of course, would tend to ?upport one of the- : 
greatest putative benefits- of ^ Guaranteed Income; namely, its,' status as a . 
universal program with the societal imprimatur of a ^egi^ and moral right. 
Thus, in ^addition to reduclag the stigma caused -by the cur^ent system of Af^DK 
admfnistration, the Guaranteed Annual Incom^ may well, at .least in the long 
rurj, change public perception of welfare fro/n a special pi^ogram for "speci#i;^\ 
citizens to a universal prografi) enjoyed by all, citizens tn need. For these/ 
reasons, we conclude that ar Guaranteed Annual Income policy shoulcj receive a 
"moderate" rating on the stigma criterion. 
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The j^0grtiay:f t;^^^^^^ tbe Child support Enforcement system are ' 

c;jf?lwf:iT^''r^ .^^'J^?yk" IP^^ be'gulte different for the ' 
thl^nJif' r?."*'^-^ 1 fll^ one hand, and; the noncui^odial parent on 

question that\nQncusf(idiai;parent.s are bften " 
- ^nr/^'"*.^- ^^.u^ system. The^ ?r> purSued by state and* 

ia^le^ rfar^'i 5?^qi^^^^^^ prosecuted ih the 4^urts. th'ey ^rV sometime s';- 
J^-V ecr^lOhambeirs il979i, and on occasion their employers are notified so that 

^^'^ ""^ ^^^ actiohs/of ;co,urse. pan ^d^ 
iead to .stiijnatTzation. ^ / ' ' • > TV^y^ 

tLt lh«^i;I.U?^ K"''^^' attr bMtes to^individuals Negative characteristics 
that they |ctual 1y have, we woiiljl ndt cal 1 these Individuals stigmatized, 
btnctly #eakiu^ stigma ajiplleS only when the attributions are undeserved. 
^ A T!i;3l?^i^lE^'^[!*^ ^° pay. child support aFe criminals, and 
«ff tn'^f thought to be a. threat to the community s.i nee t-hei r actions • 
lead t)o pdVerty--and .It's attendant threats to devfeloptnent-f or children. In 
th\s rjegarp, negapve public evaluation of.these people is not stlqma' rather 
. It Jsiacci^,rate.ati:Tibut1on that these indivi-dual spring on lemsllSes.' V 
Moreover, ^8 Mgg^sted by .the. quotation from Senator Long cited 'above '{see p'. 
lb), some nil ght consider this type of attribution to be the exact kind of ' / 
social pressure^ which may. have a deterr^ent effect on irresponsibility by 
noncustodial /parents. In short , thclugiynqa€uttodial parents may recei ve 
negative pi>blic evaluation as a resul/oiAHe ChiM Support Enforcement 
system, Ihls evaluation should not be^e^ed stigma. 

- Are mothers and children stigmatized by Child Support Enforcefnent? Our 
•stlaLtf.r^nthl '^.^S Support Enforcement ^'stem does- lccasfoh^4 V 

stigmatize mothers andxhildren, more.. often than not it serves to" reduce ^ 
llZrl flV'^' ''^'' f^^J' highly stigmatizing, to the extent thattChiltl' 
ITZ f"lT'-??i ^^J^v^i^^ -keep families off welfare, it reduces stigma. . 
^econli, for familifes already on welfare, effective Child Support Enforcement 
>an sometimes l'ead\to a level of ctfl lecftions that may actualiy lift Se 
families off the ^erty rolls.- Again; tRis outcome would Viduce stigma." 

. Finally the Child Support tax would function somewhat like Child Support 
' ^."J^;"'^^ t ^"^f odtt^^^^^^^ Two major differences,^howevSr, might be 

hypothesized. First, since the tax would apply universal ly-^evet5 to - 
noncustodial Raren1;S who had not been delinquent tn meeting their obligations, 
J^v^Iufn ^? purposes of withholding the tax; the 

t^x -w^uld 1 kel^ ead to stigmatization. Conversely, the proposed tax systerv ' 
?n nH?!i!inf ^'^^-^ therefore apply >oth to indiyidua'ls who pa d nd 

to individuals who d1ch not«pay their child support* Over timei then ' 
employers and others wol^ld learn to realize tliat fathers subje^Kto the tax 
^?f«."?L"'?'"'''^^.^°"^J"^J^!"9 wrong, . Further, to. the exteni that, problefns 

probab llty that as many as 25% of -males, between 20 arid 45 years V aae would 

he e' 0 : d^?at'?onr!^^3 I' reduce stigma. ' Te^kL^'t^k'? tTn 

I,, ^ 2113^^^*^°?^ *° ^^5lgn a moderate rating to both the Child 

Support Bfrf(frcement system and tha child support tax. on the stigma crlter;! on. 

'"^^fi'i^^^f^^^^^s^agjo"* The current welfare system of AFDC,* food 
L^^fl ^f^'"^?' and ptfbMc housing has contrasting effeqjis- on preference" • 
satisfaetion. In the first plaice, several surveys have fen thSt th^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Aroerlcan public wants at least sonle typ^ of welfare support fbr low-income 
,fdm11i6s{e.g*, Connecticut Mutual, 1981, Table 54). Since AFDC provides this 
support, it does—Ilk^ W most any system of giving *ftK)riey to the poor— meet the 
preferences of most AmlH cans. . • 

'On the other\hand, V^FDC and Its affiliated programs do constrain many 
choices by parti cip.ants. Although AFDC Itself provides cash witl which ^ ' 
families caf) maximize their preferences, 'the affiliated 1n-k1nd programs such 
as Medicaid, housing, and food stamps reduce the options available to' 
participants. It would appear that these In^klnd programs are based on the 
'assumption, made by policymakers and the Jimerl can public alike (Dobelstein'; 
1980; Moyi^ihan, 1973), th«tt law-income citizens are profligate and therefore 
must be served l^^ In-kind programs that injure expenditu/es on goods and 
services tfjipt the public decides are best.- Whether low Income citizens do in 
fact waste their money is very much In douBt, a's the Income Maintenance 
Experiments (Hot,s & Metcalf, 1977; Pechman & Timpane, 1975) and longitudinal 
work at the University of Michigan (Duncan & Morgan, 1981) iht)W. What is 
clear, however, is that the in-kind, welfare progfsams that supplement AFDC 
seriously constrain the choices, and; therefore th^ preference satisfaction, of 
their participants: ' . • , - .» 

The Guaranteed Annual Income, by contrast; can receive higher ratings on 
the preference satisfaction criterion. Agtfin, the particular characteristics 
of the program would determine .how much preference satisfaction would- be 
advanced. Nonetheless^ one method if financing the program would be to give 
higher- payments than, the, current AFDC program -by cashirjg out in-kind programs 
such as housing and food stamps. vTh4s approach would pUt-more cash in the 
hands of recipients, and would th^ereby allow them to maximize their 
preferences. On the other hand, the political feasibility of. this approach 
might be questioned on^the grounds that in-kind programs are strongly > 
supported by the powerful interests of the. middle-class civil servants that 
staff these programs. Moreover, some social services--such as day care and 
j(Jb«tra1'ning— wou-ld be essential even if a guaranteed income program were in 
existence. , . . 

The .Child Support*, Enforcement^and child support tax policy alternatives 
both present a clear case of advancing the preference satisfaction of one > ' 
group at the expense of another group. To the extent that disposable income 
allows peopl e, to maximize iheir preferences, both the Enforcement and tax 
programs increase the preference satisfaction of custodial parents and 
cTiildren. at the expense of noncustodial parents. In ttHs, regard, c+iild 
support is a straightforward zero-sum game— custodialSarents and children 
win, noncustodial parents, lose. ; * 

^ ' And yet, ther.e may 'be 6ome. reason to' believe that in this case there is 
morfe to preference satisf^kctionfctNin is immediately apparent. Althoudh it is 
true that noncustodial par^nts-Would lose money, It is hard to believe that 
they "Want their children rfeared/in po\/erty or In'clrcu^ances of greatly 
reduced, financliJl. resources. .As Cfiambersl'(1979) has shown, father?' do not ' 
intend -to hurt tfteir, children by denyirtg radney to their family. Rather , men ' 
are ^angry and bit*ter at their former, spouses, and irtor^ver often fekl 
yictiinized by the court s^.^^^^^^^^ : . , ' yi 

As we have shown above, ^there are very stroRfig data Indicating that ' 
separation and divorce is a timl of Anger, hostility, depress 1 on, ^aqcj 
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hopelessness* for both fnen anfl womtii* Moreover, divorced men say they have 
lower levels of >ife s'atisf action than any other group of men (Campbell et 
al., 1976). Thus, with 'so many of their preferences denied, and with great 
.f^e'llngs.of .bostlllty toward the mother and the legal system, one could argue 
that men are not maximizing their preferences by cefusing to pay child 
support; rather, their motivatioQ is essentially negative and even 
retaliatory. In such circumstances, and In such a state of mind, then, many 
fathers elect not to pay child support. The question Is whether In doing so 
fathers are maximizing their preferences. Since two consequences of a poor 
payment, record are liljely to be resentment of fathers by their children and 
inadequate child development, men may actually be reducing their preference 
satisfaction, In the long run by, refusing to ^provide child support. 

* " ■ " ■ ■ ' 'i ' ■ 

We recognize that this line af reasoifing Is bringing us to a position we 
would mely reject In other circumstances; namely, that policy analysts and 
the government ;know more ^bout fathers' long term Interest^ than fathers 
themselves, Nonetheless, we cannot halp but wonder If fathers, caught up In 
the reservtment and hostilities of separation and diyorce, make decisions that 
ar« as rational as those they would* make if they were guided by careful 
consideration of facts and'consequences. ' , 

^ Family privacy . As indicated in .the opening paragraphs of this analysis, 
Americans place a very high -value on family privacy. Whenever "possible, 
families should.be left alone by the government and should- have the 
opportunity to function in accord with their own Interests. On the oth^r 
hand, families sometimes do experience situations in which they. Are not able 
to function adequately. -In the situation at hand, dispassionate analysis 
shows that custiodial parents and tljelr children gre faced with very limited 
financi* resources, a<)d, are thereby reduced to extreme difficulty In meeting 
their b^ic physical and psychological needs. Our judgment, then, is that the 
public has an obligation to intervene, Joreover^ by not paying child support, 
noncustodial parents often* are in violation of the law and In contempt of the 
nation s court systems. Thus, some action against noncustodial ptrretits is 
nepessary. . ° « ■ ■ 

Nonetheless, in taking this action, we want to find policies that 
infringe on family privacy as little as possible. H^re* as elsewhere^ the best 
intervention is the least interveation, if for no other reason thfin that the 
long range policy objective is to assist families to become self regulating. " 

In tills light,. AFDC has not proven to be a very successful policy. As 
several students of -AFQC haye shown, the, program sometimes destroys family 
initiative by reducing the incentive to work, by replacing a major role of 
fathers, and by. direct Interference In family decisions by social workers 
^^i^lH^'^* °" ^^^^ point, some have argued that an inevitable 

-? of AFDC' is exposing poor farDilies to unnecessary Interference and 
:from social workers and other officials. In short, AFDC does a rather 
fob of protecting family, privacy* ♦ » 



Again t/epending on the particulars of the Droaram, t^e Guarafiteed Annual 
income could reduce many of the problems' wltt faralTy privacy that typify AFDC. 
F rst. if iDaymenis* were handled 11ke/« negative tax through the IRS, contact 
with. social work agencies woul-d be minimized. Second, given the, unt^ersal 
^nature of tile (Program and tlje IRS handling of p/iyments, p^rtici pints would not 
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need to publicize their partTlclpatl on In the program, and therefore- could 
pi^otect their privacy* Thus, the Guaranteed Annual Income can be rated highly 
on the family privacy criterion* ' , 

• crfi Id Support Enforcement and the child support tax, on the other hand, 
cannot be rated so highly on the privacy criterion. In ^he Child Support 
Enforcement Program, family privacy Would still be substantially violated 
*bQcause AFDC enrollment would remain near Its current level. In addition, the 
privacy of noncustodial parents would be violated In the extreme. Indeed, the 
government can and cloes"use IRS, Department of Defense, and Health and Human 
Services records to locate fathers. Americans have traditionally been opposed 
to use of government records against Individual citizens because once 
established, such practices are subject to abuse. Although thfe use of these 
records to locate noncustodial parents may enjoy widespread Approval, the 
opportunity for individuals ajfjd government organizations to Sbuse the system 
is probably very -great. Finally, the occasional use of wage garnishment 
further exposes* noncustodial parents to invasions of privacy, artd i,n some 
cases could even lead to job loss. There may, of course, be some reduction in 
the invasion of fami-ly privacy if Child Support Enforcement succeeds tn . • 
removing large numbers of 'families from AFDC, Put si nee- there is I1t|tle - 
evidence that the Child Support Enforcement system has had this effect, 'and in 
light of the several argumehts^'showihg that privacy is- abused by the lurrent 
Support system, we conclude that Child Support Enforcement must receMe a low 
rating on the, family privacy criterion. « / 

"^^^P""^^*^^^^^.^ ' Turning now to the criterion of paternal 
responsiDi iity, itjs Immediately apparent that AFDC should receive a very low 
rating. We have previously revlewednhe poor performance of most fathers in 
paying child support.^ AFDC fathers, hfiwever, are even less conscientious in 
providing child support than other fathers; iadeed, less than 10%' of AFDC 
fathers pay any child support. Moreover, as Be-rnstein ^982) h^s lirgued, the 
court system and the social woMc profession have come to ignore the fiscal 
responsibility of fathers for their children, and* even to condone paternal 
irresponsibility. . , * * ■ 

AS ' ' ■ . ' . ■ ; r 

Nor .is^ it easy to see how tKfe' Guaranteed Annual Income program wouTd 
Jmprove, on AFDC In promoting paternal responsibility, indeed, since the 
program would b? universal.' it would alrpost certainly expand^el igibility, and 
thereby encourage irresponsibility by an even greater number of fathers. 
Against the argument that a guaranteed Income would helpjfaml lies stay 
together by reducing the financial -stresses that some sdclal scientists 
believe to be a cause of family dissolution, we would cite the strong evidence 
from the Seattle and Denver Income Maintenance Experiment showing that a > 
guaranteed income actually increases the rate of family dissolution among • 
participants (Hann&n, Tuma, & Groenevfeld, 1976; Tuma, Hannan, .A Groeneveld, , 
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.Child Support tnfprc«ment and the child support tax stand In ^ijark 
contrast to AFDC and the Guaranteed Annual I'ncolne In their effects on paternal 
responsibility. The central feature of both programs Is the pursuit and, if 
necessary, pr6secut1on of fathirs inorder-to force them-to pay child support. 
To the extent that these programs are successful In obtaining payments from 
fathers, they pcomote the' concept of paternail responsibility for their 
children s welfare. Further, although we have been unable to locate firm data 
on this polnt,^ the current Child Support Enforcement systemmay have had an 
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mpact on both judges and fathers 1n changing' the'lr .beliefs about paternal 
esponsibi'llty. Anecdotal evidence from Child Support Enforcement officials 
irLSouth Carolina and North Carolina indicates that many judges have reversed 
their heretoifore relaxed views concerning the Importance of fathers' payiny 

Id support. Indeed, some judges have begun to jail delinquent fathers. 
Many officials bielieve that counties in which Judges have used jailing 
^ experience a substantial rise in child support collections. In ahy case, 
there is gooa evidence that jail induces men to improve their payment 
performance (Chambersr, 19'?9). . • 

The major issue here is essentially one of beliefs and values. Bernstein 
(1982) has argued that fathers, the courts, and even the American public have 
long ptid lip service to the concept pf piaternal responsibility for child 
support, but, until recently, have failed to take action 'against fathers who' 
violate their responsibility. Child Support Enforcement, which has been i/i 
place in its current form for less than a decade ntow, is forcing men alj dver 
the country to reevaluate their views. With pursuit, court action, stigma,. 
. and incarceration as a backdrop, it seems possible that the concept of 
paternal responsibility for child support is becoming a serious value held by 
the Amer^i can public. In any case, a national debate. is clearly underway, and 
one can expect» further clarification of this value in the years ahead. In thp 
meantime, both Child Support Enforcement and the chi Id' support fax can be 
assigned a high rating on the paternal responsibility criterion. 

Effects on families . Policies that increase the disposable income of 
custodial parents have sal utory effects, i^t least three arguments support 
„ this assumption. First, anything that reduces the stress experienced by 
divorcing families has the potential* of helping custodial parents maintain 
their own mental healtji and thereby improve their child rearing capacities. 
Second, additional mopey can be used by custodial parents to purchase goods 
that directly influence their children's mental development. These include 
books, educational toys, and additional years of schooling. Third, as shown 
by . the Seattle/Denver Income Maintenahce Experiment (Robins & West, 1978), 
' . femajoa heads of single-parent families receiving a guaranteed Income reduce 
their hours of working outside the home by nearly '10%. This addit'ional time 
may be us^ to invest in activities that .d/f^ectly or indirectly influence . 



children's development. Indeed, as Leibowitz (1974) has argued, time 



investments 
d«velppment 



in children by mothers is positively related to child 



If the'se assumptions are correct, then all four strategies under 
consideration should have |3,psitive effects because they all increase the 
amount of money available io single-parent families. Nonetheless, assuming 
.policies that put more money in the»hands of custodial parents have relatively 
greater benefits tilan policies putting less money 1n the hands of custodial 
parents^ we conclude that a Guaranteed Annual Income would have somewhat 
stronger effects on families than AFDC because the guarantee level would 
pr'obably be higher than current AFDC benefits. Iiicome maintenance may also 
have a more positive effect on families than AFDC because it reduces the 
s,tigma that may well have a negative Impact on the mental health of poor 
custodial jfMifents. Finally, .Income Iwintenance may base a greater effect on 
families because it does nc^t reduce the custodial parOTit's work incentive as 
much as AFDC. 'This effect, in turn, would not only increase family income? 
but may also increase the parent's feelings of Independence and self esteem. 
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All Qf these effects could be argued to have {5 positive, Impact on the 
custodial parept's child rearing capacities. ■ 

rl'JJl^r^^^* the support tax would have greater positive effects on fanWlfe 
than Child Support Enforcement. A* currently constituted, in fact, Child :« 
bi>pport Enforcement would have no positive Impact on famUles in the AFDC part 
of the program becaiise tftese families would receive no ^dMIonal financial 
benefits from the program. Non-AFDC families, bv contraMViJld receive 
substantia JJnancial benefits. In 1980, these benefits averaged aBout $21UU 
for the 381,000 farftll es -that participated .in the program (Office of Child 
Suiport Enforcement, 1980) Unfortunately, however, we estimate that at least 
nn!!l il^Jh! I?nr^? non-AFDC families were hot enrolled in the program. Thus, 
none of the AFDC families and only a fraction of the non-AFDC families en.joyed 
^n increase in disposable income because of qhild Support Enforcement. 

The support tax-program y^ould almost, certainly improve on this 
performance. Since every separated or divorced family would be eligii)1e for 
Pdr.ticipation, and indeed could be compelled by law to participatel^we would 
expe(^t a mtich higher proportion, of single-parent families to be enrolled in 
this program as Compared with any of the other programs. 'Moreover, the 

; hII!"^J?L ^^^i^J'^^^^ ^''PP^^^ ta)^ would probably - be 'much greater than 
those from any of the other programs. If, as proposed above (p. 21). the 
support level were set at $9,;25 for the average family, the program would, 

h^A^nr • h" P'^r ?5 J?''^» $22.2 billion-more than twice as much as how paid 
by AFDC and nearly 14- times as much as collected in both the AFDC and non-AFDC 
Ch d Support Enforcement programs. We would not expect child support tax 
collections to actually attain this level in practice, but we would argue that 
over time an improved collection mechanism-tfhe witholding tax-will 
substantially increase the amount of money^col lected from fathers. 
■ ' . ■ "f " ' • . 

* ■ . . . ' * 

> , Recomme tidations ^ 

r ~ — ~~ — ~ '^^ ■ 

Figure 2 summarizes our, ratings of the^four policies on each criterion. 
These ratings lead us. to several conclusions. First, AFDC as presently 
constituted is the least desirable policy. .Its major problems are that it 
seriously violates the criteria of hori rental equity', efficiency, family 
privacy, and paternal responsibility. Criticisms of AFDC have proliferated 
since its enactment in 1935; most of the criticisms have been similar to- those 

!n!]'^Mi^ i" ^^^5 ffP?'- "^^^'^ ^"^^^ has served millions of women" 

and children, and it is a policy currently in place,. Further, the-nation will 

hl^ni AFDC-like program for widows, families with disabled, 

heads families with unemployed or underemployed heads, and families in which- 
the absent parent cannot be located or is- financial ly destitute. Thus, we ) 
would be restrained in Our criticism of AFDC, particularly if it can be / 
strengthened by raising guarantee levels, making AFDC-UP universal, reducinq f" 
Its negative impact on work incentive, and, improving the training of intake 
workers ajid caseworkers, , , !"y m' / 

Figure 2 also shows that the Guaranteed Annual Income substantialJy 
improves on the performance of AFDC. However, consider the following three 
factors. First, the program would be very fexpe/isive; even a program with a 
moderate guarantee level and a" reduction rate of 50% would cost at least $40 
b llion.-about four^times what thr current AFDJ program costs (see Keeley et ' 
ai., iy/7b. pp. 26-30), Second, the .Guaranteed Income produces an unfortunate 
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Decision Matrix fo,r Alternative Child Support Policies 

Alternative Poli cies 
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unintended consequence; namely, increased marital dissolution rates among 
participating families (Hannan et al.. 1976). Although reasonable people . 
might debate whether the. long nange effect of such marital .dissolutions 1s * 
. positiv.G or negative for thd parents and children involved fsee |y(ye, 19b7) 
opponents of the Guaranteed Income could justifiably charge that those who* 
support the program are willing to furthjer Increase the nation's 'rate of 
family breakup. Third, because of costs apd the evidence concerning family 
dissolution,, coupled with the current and projected size of the federal 
government's budget deficit, w« would conclude that the feasibility of 
efiactment for a program of guaranteed income is extremely low. Finally, our 
own view is that money to support children should not be paid from general tax 
revenues until everytliing possible , has been done to insure that those directly, 
responsible— namely noncustodial parents— hav^ paid their sharp. 

• The Child Support Enl^orcement policy is rated as moderate or high on most 
criteria. It is an especially, desirable, policy because it forces fathers to 
accept the responsibility of. supporting their children^ If this program is 
viewed as society's attempt to change the socia.l ethic that fathers can ignore 
child support-as wel as the naticfn's laws and courts-with impunity, one 
might argue that its long tern^eff feet wiTl be v^y powerful indeed. As 
fathers, including Jeenage fathers, come to understand that/society is serious 
about forcing them to meet their obligations to their children, we may witness 
dsubstantial change in the. attitudes and behavior qf fathers. 

There a«*G. however, two major problems with Child Support Enforcement. 
Mrst. t constitutes a serious invasion of privacy . and creates a system that 
.is likely to be abused. Our only soTlition to this problem is. to build as many 
safeguards into the system as possible, and to employ strict penalties against 
officials who use information about fathers for any purpose other than child 
support collections.^ 

Second, although the program is still in its infancy, it would appear 
that Its major weakness is an inability to extract money from the majoRly^of 
rtoncustodial parents. Non-AFDC families do not even get into±he system until 
the custodial parent visits -a local Child Support Enfo rcementCf flee. Thus. 
•"iiV?"? °^ ^ey^(juent noncustodial parents are not even known to Enforcement 
officials. Moreover, the specific mechanisms for extracting the noncustodial 
parent s money are too cumbersome, vary from state fo state, rely too heavily 
on Iflcal officials such a« clerks of court, and depfend entirely on the 
noncustodial parent having the initiative to make out a check every month. As 
we have seen (pp. 12-13). such a system dees not geneVate anything approaching 
the amount of money needed by single-parent families. In 1978, for example, 
on y abou^au of the child support ordered by courts was actually paid, and 
only a fraction of this amount-perhaps 20%-was a result of Child Support 
Enforcement act vi ties. But even these figures are misleading because they 
ignore the millions of custodial parents who do not .have a child support award 
and are therefore altogether ignored by the system. r 

These considerations lead us to conclude that Child Support Enforcement 
is a great iiTiprovement on pther policies, but that it needs to become 
universal and to helje a more effective method of getting money from fat(iers. 
Thus, we conclude the child support tax may be the pSeTeVrecLpolic/for 
improving the financier stability qf single-parent familWs. More 

f nn nS'JiL* 5^^"?^ Jaa^'inkel (19^2), North Carolina should implement 
a policy that includes the following provisions: , 



; 1. A formula, enacted by the' stat4 legislature, that specifies the 
amount of chll a support owed by noncustodial pia rents with various 
Incomes arfd with various numbers of children; ^ 

2* A mandatory payroll w1t^||oVd1ng mechan^^^ 

3. Continuation of the AFDC system to cover families with deceased or 
disabled nona^stodlal parents, noncustodial parents who have no or 

support^ system- noncustodial parents who manage to evade the child 
suppor system, . - ^ 0 • 

wfl!®? AFDC-chi Id support tax. system thai guarantees a minimum 
level of Income to^all single-parent famlllei. If the noncustodial 
parent pays an ^mount above the minimum, the custodial parent would 

below the mininjum. then the custodial parent is eligible for the - 
public syst;em. ' \ ,' ^ 

We are aware that these proposals would cons,t1tute a radical departi^re. " 
from current policv, ^Further, we readily admit, that severiTl of 'the key 
proviSTons-sucVaf the withholding, m^chanlsm-may not work- well "or mav 
generate great^ political opposition^ the soiutio^^ 

year experiment in selected North Carolina counties to test the new syst^^. 

^nH\!?i.%T'^'"?rJ/°i'^2 ^^elP perfect the admini St f^ative requirements 

and tejir the political feasibility of the child support tax, but would also 
generate hard data on the benefits and costs of the child sipport t^x > 
approach. . kkv- i-oa 

• In summary, then, three recommendations should be considered. First. 
F^nlrs^! ! ?f ' a welfare program such as AFDC. 

imnnrl^lJ^J! '"^J^^l?"^ ^"^5 we have suggested, AFDC can be an 

Jo?«n5 ^h? overall Plan to support single-parent families. 

r!n ??* ^"1^^ ■5"'^P°r? ^"^ofcefnent has been a successful program, and North 
Carolina should continue vigorous implementation ,of this approach to 
cniwti'nn Trl J.^of" "^"^"Stodial parents. Third, because the mechanism for 
collecting money from noncustodial parents in the Child Support Enforcement 
Program may not be powerful enough to ensure Income adequabrfor m llionfof 
single-parent famil es. North Carolina should explore new' approLhes to ^ 
collecting money. In particular, wq recommend a child support withholdinq tax 
. JfLr^H^^..':' '"'"^f.?'^ ^^'^ noncustodial parents. Because t Is p ogram ?s 
untested, our specific recommendation is that steps be taken to conduct an 
experiment in several North Carolina counties to Study the SffectXe ess Sf 
the tax approach and the administrative feasibility of the entire program? ^ 
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